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English books, the songs that had cradled his sleep were
English songs, but here, in this school, he was made to feel
that he was not like the others. He was a Jew, and his com-
panions, with one exception, were not Jews. How mys-
terious it was! The Jews, they were the people the Bible
speaks of, who crossed the Red Sea, lived in captivity in
Babylon, and built the Temple of Jerusalem. Whatever had
he to do with them? In the morning, when the whole class
knelt in common prayer, Ben and the other little Jew, whose
name was Sergius, had to step to one side and remain
standing. Once a week a rabbi came to teach them to read
Hebrew, an incomprehensible tongue which was written
backwards, with characters like the heads of nails. The
young D' Israeli knew that these practices held him apart
from a mysterious communion, and that in the eyes of his
master, and of the other pupils, they had a slightly comical
character. This pained him. He was proud. He would
have liked to be admired in everything. When they played
at horses, he was never willing to be the harnessed one.
But the pain came especially from the fact that he did not
like Sergius. It was hateful to be thus linked to an inferior
being. The boys to whom Ben attached himself had flaxen
hair and blue eyes. With them he showed an astonishing
patience. There was a boy named Jones, the doctor's son,
to whom he used to tell stories of brigands and caverns in the
play hour, illustrating them as he went with quick sketches
in pencil. When Ben had a new book, young Jones came
and sat beside him and they read together. But Jones was
still in the middle of the page when Ben, who had run
through it at a glance, was already preparing to turn over.
He had read so much, and heard so much talk of books from
his father, that his vocabulary was immense, and a difficult
text did not hold him up. Little Jones sighed, and quickened
his pace. Then Benjamin guessed his friend's distress,